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that from the actual cabinet and the coalition supporting it no
coup d'etat was to be feared. Actually he was appealing for a
concentration of the middle-class parties, and to a certain extent
appealing for it over the head of parliament and the party execu-
tives; the touching faith in the "nation" as a vast patriotic body
unfettered by party ties and capable of reaching a united decision
against all their so-called leaders is the greatest of those illusions
which prevent German politicians from becoming statesmen, an
illusion that has received its final consecration in the imposition
of unity by machine-guns and the honesty of the belief that
machine-guns are spiritual weapons.

The real criticism to be made of the new chancellor is not that
he wanted to be a dictator under a commanding authority, but
that he did not see the complete impossibility of his appeal for
unity being answered. In a democracy the test of the answer is
that made by the coalition government in England, the appeal
to the country. With the realization that that appeal would not
be answered in the Germany he had to govern should have come
the realization that there was not the slightest chance that it
would be answered by the Reichstag. What he was wanting was
really supernatural deliverance; it is the duty of the statesman to
make supernatural deliverance superfluous. He had no clear course
traced out for himself; he merely indicated a series of possibilities
which he hoped would not arise. He did not really expect resis-
tance; he merely expected rhetorical defiance. He did not seek
to consolidate all the middle-class parties into a government party;
he merely sought to neutralize their possible hostility and appeal
to their interests. He claimed to be a national leader, but there
is no place in the constitution for a national leader who is not
also the leader of a party or a coalition majority^ and as the leader
of a confessional party he could not possibly be the leader of a
national coalition in any sense that attaches to the word leader.,
nor could there be any truly national coalition so long as there
was a Centrum party which insisted on leading.

For the moment, however, the issues were obscure. The natural
irritation of the parties prevented them appreciating the whole
significance of the new departure and the chancellor's justification